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RESEARCH REPORT 


Larry Adler and the Cold War 
Phillip Deery’ 


InJuly 1951 the overseas British Secret Intelligence Service (MI6) wrote to the internal 
British Security Service (MI5) seeking information about an American citizen living 
in London. The request was prefaced with a sentence that this essay seeks to explain: 


L. ADLER cannot return to the United States with any hope of earning a 
living there, owing to the allegations against him that he is communist 
sympathiser. We have no trace of him, and should be grateful if you 
would let [us] know if you have any record ... or if anything is known 
about him in this country.! 


This correspondence opens a personal MI5 file, first released in April 2011 through the 
United Kingdom National Archives. Using that file, this paper will throw new light 
on the Cold War years of one of America’s most celebrated musicians: the harmonica 
virtuoso, Larry Adler. Some details in the first section of the paper, on the ‘Red 
Libel Suit’ in Connecticut, USA, may once have been familiar to keen contemporary 
observers of American blacklisting during McCarthyism.? But the second part of the 
story, when the paper shifts to Great Britain and differences between American and 
British intelligence agencies are revealed, has not previously been told.* 


Larry Adler, New York City, 1947 
Source: Larry Adler papers, 1927-1995, American Heritage Center, University of Wyoming 
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Although he did not then know it, in 1948 Larry Adler was at the height of his 
American career. He had already performed alongside musical luminaries — Duke 
Ellington, Eddie Cantor, Benny Goodman and George Gershwin — and could 
command high fees and huge audiences. He was as comfortable playing Bach and 
Vivaldi with the New York Philharmonic, as he was with a breezy Broadway musical. 
But in November 1948, his agent booked a small concert for Adler and Paul Draper, 
an accomplished classic-style tap dancer with whom he had worked since 1941, in 
the school auditorium in Greenwich, Connecticut. This booking was his nemesis. 
It marked the beginning of Larry Adler’s descent from celebrity to pariah in the 
United States, it altered irrevocably the trajectory of his life., and it added another 
name to that growing list of blacklisted entertainers. 

In December 1948 Hester R. McCullough, a 32-year old Connecticut housewife 
and member of the Greenwich Community Concert Association, was concerned 
about the politics of the two entertainers who were shortly to perform in Greenwich.* 
On the advice of her husband, John T. McCullough, an associate picture editor of 
Time Magazine, she telephoned a journalist with the New York Journal-American, 
Igor Cassini, to inquire about Adler and Draper’s apparent communist connections. 
Cassini referred her to J.B. Matthews, a consultant for the Hearst corporation and 
a professional anti-communist investigator. Matthews gave McCullough a list of 
organisations, several of which had been declared subversive by the Attorney- 
General in 1947, and with which Adler and Draper were allegedly associated.* 
McCullough was an amateur vigilante —‘I guess you might say I was always on the 
lookout for them [subversives]’°— but was encouraged by blacklisters from the world 
of newspapers: Cassini, Fulton Lewis Jr, Westbrook Pegler and George Sokolsky.’ 
Cassini published a letter (read to him over the phone) in his Journal-American 
syndicated gossip column on 19 December; she sent the same letter to her local 
afternoon paper, the Greenwich Times, which published it two days later.’ It alleged 
the entertainers were pro-communist and that the money paid to them would be 
transferred to Moscow for use against the American way of life.? She also protested 
to the sponsors of the concert, the board of directors of the local Community Concert 
Association. The board formally questioned Adler and Draper, found they supported 
the presidential bid of Henry Wallace but were not subversive and approved their 
right to perform at Greenwich High School on 21 January 1949. McCullough was 
‘horrified’."° The concert generally, and the ‘incredibly skilful’ Adler in particular, 
received an adulatory review: 


After the initial shock of hearing the Bach Violin Concerto in A minor 
played on the harmonica, one is amazed at the variation of tone and the 
subtle handling which Larry Adler coaxes out of his instrument. He made 
Enesco’s Romanian Rhapsody a masterpiece of coordination and rhythm.” 


Notwithstanding a subsequent performance at the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Auditorium,” bookings dwindled during 1949. It was in that context that Adler 
and Draper brought a $200,000 libel suit against Hester McCullough, claiming that 
her letter had damaged their professional reputations and thereby imperilled their 
livelihood. As Adler later told the court: ‘I love music. If I cannot play music, I 
simply cannot exist’ .'3 On the advice of his New Haven attorney, Frederick Wiggin, 
Adler swore an oath in a preliminary affidavit that he was not now, nor ever had 
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been, a communist." At a pre-trial hearing on 14 November, McCullough defined 
a pro-communist as ‘anyone who supports the Russian brand of communism’ and 
should therefore be treated as a traitor. Indicative of the way in which the domestic 
Cold War was beginning to be fought, she also testified that she had received over 
$10,000 from supporters to assist her defence. This was to increase dramatically the 
following year. One staunch supporter was Karl Baarslag, the director of counter- 
subversive activities for the American Legion; he praised McCullough because she 
‘stood her ground’ in the quest to expose communist sympathizers.'° However, the 
pre-trial Federal Judge, Carroll Hincks, ruled that much of her long defence was 
vague, incompetent, lacking in detail and reliant on hearsay.'’ In a formal statement 
issued by his New Haven lawyers, Larry Adler denied any past or present allegiance 
to communism, the Communist Party or the Soviet Union, and asserted his loyalty 
to the United States and its Constitution."* In fact, although Adler was a member 
of the Committee for the First Amendment, which was formed to protest contempt 
citations against the ‘Hollywood Ten’ in 1947,!° and supported Henry Wallace and 
the Progressive Party, he was not a communist. In short, he was not dissembling 
when he denied membership. 


I was never attracted to the Communist Party. Often I agreed with them, 
often I worked with them ... [but] I never felt like joining them. The 
Communists, often intellectuals individually, were willing to put their 
intellect in blinkers if the Party told them to. They followed the Party line. 
And that is where they lost me. I cannot follow any Party line.” 


The trial by jury (eight housewives and four businessmen) opened in Hartford 
Federal Court, Connecticut, on 25 April 1950, before Judge J. Joseph Smith." It 
lasted for nearly five weeks. There were 36 witnesses, 19 depositions, 79 exhibits, 
3,193 pages of testimony, and $80,000 in legal fees.” The ‘Red Libel Trial’, as it was 
termed by the press, centred on the extent to which Adler and Draper were ‘pro- 
communist’ evidenced by their support for communist front organisations, such 
as the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee (JAFRC), formed to assist political 
exiles and refugee families from Franco’s Spain. The plaintiffs’ attorney branded 
the ‘pro-communist’ allegation false, malicious and defamatory, and claimed it 
cost the entertainers $25,000 in cancelled bookings and television appearances.” 
Instead, they were ‘loyal, patriotic, law-abiding citizens who have at all times 
borne true allegiance to the United States’.** When Adler himself took the stand, he 
admitted that he performed for (but did not belong to) the JAFRC,® but disavowed 
communism: ‘I do not like any sort of government where the state is paramount 
to the individual’. He declared he was registered Democrat, albeit a ‘Roosevelt 
Democrat,’ with a strong belief in democracy.” It was from this standpoint that he 
was opposed to the Truman administration’s loyalty-security checks. ‘I don’t think 
that in a democratic country anyone should have to state, in advance of getting a 
job, his political philosophy’.”” He was therefore against communists losing their 
jobs because they were communists. In 1945 this view was respectable; by 1950 it 
had become a litmus test of loyalty. 

This shift in perception, whereby innocuous act became subversive intent, was 
demonstrated by the following. Adler’s signature was discovered ona congratulatory 
telegram, sent to a wartime rally in 1944 which was organised by the National 
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Council of American- Soviet Friendship. Whether this document emanated from 
J.B. Matthews’ voluminous files or the Californian State Senate Committee on 
Un-American Activities (Tenney Committee),”* is uncertain, but the interpretation 
placed upon it by McCullough’s attorney, C. Driscoll Grimes, for the benefit of the 
jury was clear: this was a case of ‘guilt by association’.” According to one report, 
civil libertarians within the US were closely watching this trial as one of the most 
‘far-reaching tests’ of guilt by association since the end of World War IL.*° As we shall 
see from the MI5 file, such monitoring was of little help to Adler. 

For the next three weeks there was a series of witnesses and depositions. They 
ranged from the obscure to the notorious. The owner of a New York ‘society’ 
restaurant, ‘21’, Maxwell Kreindler, testified that Adler supported an organisation, 
‘Fight For Freedom’, opposed by the Communist Party - ‘they hated our guts’ — 
because it worked for American involvement in World War II during the period 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact.*! Better-known was Louis Budenz, by now a highly paid 
professional witness. He described himself, ‘with fervour’, as a fighter ‘in the front 
line of the trenches’ defending America against all those working in ‘the interests of 
Stalinite [sic] Russia’ .** He had never met Adler or Draper when he was a communist 
leader, but declared they were known ‘communist entertainers serving the interests 
of the party’. He also confirmed that the JAFRC, to which the entertainers were 
linked, was a subversive ‘front’ organisation and claimed, remarkably, that its 
purpose was to ‘bring Communist leaders from Europe to the Western Hemisphere’ .* 
Another serial anti-communist witness was the notorious former US Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) undercover agent, Matt Cvetic.*° He testified that both Adler 
and Draper had the ‘general reputation’ amongst party members in Pittsburgh as 
‘communist entertainers’ available for use by communist front organisations. *° The 
court also heard from J.B. Matthews that he and Mrs McCullough made between 
50 to 100 phone calls during the preparation of her case, that he had provided her 
with numerous photocopied documents and had not charged her for his services.” 
This suggests that Matthews played a significant role in assisting McCullough. 

A note on J.B. Matthews seems warranted. Joseph Brown Matthews had been 
an energetic and prominent Communist Party ‘fellow traveller’ from the late 1920s 
until the mid-1930s, holding office in 15 ‘front’ organisations. In 1938, he turned 
apostate, ‘struck the trail of repentance’, published his confessional Odyssey of a 
Fellow Traveller, and became Research Director of the Dies Committee.** Fifteen 
years later, from June 1953, he was the Executive Director of Senator McCarthy’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Government Operations. Between these dates, he was 
pivotal to the anti-communist inquisition. His contacts were wide, his knowledge 
was deep and his influence was immense. By 1944, the indefatigable Matthews had 
written a seven-volume report on communist fronts; the final volume contained 
22,000 names and became ‘virtually a bible for intelligence officers in the witch-hunt 
era.’ He has rightly been called the ‘dean of professional anti-Communists’ and the 
‘éminence grise of the anti-Communist network’.” The vastness of his collection of 
communist and ‘front’ organisation publications and materials can be measured by 
the scale — 479 linear feet — of his papers at Duke University.” 

When Hester McCullough finally took the stand, on 18 May 1950, the trial was in 
its fourth week. Despite, or because of, other concurrent developments on the anti- 
communist front — the Rosenbergs had been arrested, Klaus Fuchs had confessed, 
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Harry Gold was being hunted, Alger Hiss was now in jail, Elisabeth Bentley was 
testifying before a grand jury investigating subversive activities, and the Tydings 
sub-committee was investigating Senator McCarthy’s charges of communism in 
the State Department - press interest showed little sign of abating. All the major 
newspapers carried reports of McCullough’s court appearance. Readers became 
familiar with her ideological xenophobia. Whilst she had no evidence that Adler and 
Draper were members of the Communist Party, she considered them ‘traitors’ and 
‘incomplete Americans’. She considered herself ‘a real American’. She argued that 
‘to bring in [to Greenwich] two disloyal Americans ... would be a disastrous thing’, 
when there were so many ‘American artists’ available. She had learnt that the two 
‘were considered pro-Red in artistic circles’ and because the Communist Party ‘is the 
most dangerous menace we have ever faced’, it was her ‘civic duty’ to act.” 

In cross-examination, Wiggin, the plaintiffs’ lawyer, used the same legislative 
report (drafted by the 1948 Californian Un-American Activities Committee) on 
which McCullough had relied to support her charges of pro-communism.* He 
quoted from it that the ‘acid test’ of sympathy for the Communist Party was one’s 
position during the period of the Nazi-Soviet pact. He then recalled Adler, Draper 
and Kreindler’s earlier testimony (before 21 June 1941, Draper tried to enlist, Adler 
opposed American isolationism, and both entertained British troops at Tobruk) and 
stated this was ‘inconsistent with the communist line’. Her vague response was 
telling: ‘It’s hard to tell. 1 wouldn’t know’. She was less equivocal about liberals and 
New Dealers, whom, she admitted, she ‘hated’. Her worldview was typical of many 
Republicans in this period. She believed President Roosevelt had ‘sold us out’ and 
attempted to ‘appease Stalin’.# 

On 24 and 25 May, counsel for each side gave lengthy summations, the judge 
issued detailed instructions, and the jury began its deliberations. ® But the jury 
reported back, twice, that it they could not reach a verdict. According to one 
report, the 12 local residents were exhausted and ‘visibly shaken’ by their two 
days of deliberations, which apparently ‘had been heated as well as inconclusive’. 
They showed ‘signs of a long wrangle’ in their 11 hours behind locked doors. Two 
jurors openly sobbed as they left the courtroom, as did Hester McCullough; Heidi 
Draper, the tap dancer’s wife quietly wept.*° Attorneys for both sides expressed their 
disappointment and frustration with the hung jury, although the plaintiffs claimed 
a moral victory: ‘In the present climate of public opinion, the failure of this jury 
to be convinced of the truth of the charges made against us is a vindication of our 
loyalty’.”” But from Adler’s perspective, it was a Pyrrhic victory. The deadlocked 
jury (seven to five against) meant the cloud of suspicion never lifted, that his career 
(as the Washington Post editorialised), was ‘destroyed’,** and he would not again 
reside in the US. Nor, given the hefty legal fee of $40,000, did he exercise his right 
to request a re-trial. However, because the case remained on the calendar of the 
Federal court in Hartford, that possibility of an appeal prompted the 32" Indiana 
American Legion convention to pledge financial assistance to Hester, who occupied 
the ‘front line against communism’.” It was not until October 1951 that a federal court 
dismissed the libel action; ‘I’m awfully glad it’s over’, McCullough commented.” 

But it was not over for Larry Adler. Across the Atlantic, in that same month, 
October 1951, Adler, now living as a refugee from unemployment in South 
Kensington, London,*! was asked by the British Army to entertain its troops in Korea. 
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MI5 was now on his trail. And here we come to the previously unknown dimension 
of Larry Adler’s Cold War. An unidentified British government official contacted 
MI5 for information about Adler, since ‘the Americans have raised an objection’ to 
Adler’s performances in Korea.” Clarification was soon forthcoming. The American 
Embassy in London - specifically its ‘legal attaché’, FBI officer, J.A. Cimperman — 
informed Leconfield House (MI5 Head Quarters) that ‘ADLER has been identified 
as a Communist entertainer, member of the Communist Party and member of at 
least fifteen Communist-front organizations’ .* It was as if the Connecticut court had 
decided in favour of Hester McCullough. Even her lawyers fell short of claiming he 
was a Party member. Initially, this American assessment was accepted by the British 
and it became enshrined in MI5’s card index — ‘File No.: PF 406295, Serial: 298a, Vol: 
6. Larry ADLER. Harmonica Player. Member of the C.P. in the U.S.’ — but, soon, 
doubts developed. A senior MI5 officer wrote to the Home Office that, although 


we are making further enquiries about ADLER ... it is unlikely that, 
having taken legal proceedings in the U.S. to clear his name of allegations 
of communist sympathy, he will indulge in communist activities in this 
country.” 


The sharp contrast between the British and American assessments was highlighted 
when Adler applied for a visa to visit South Africa. He was invited by the Jewish 
National Fund to perform a series of concerts throughout July 1953. In response to 
a request for information on Adler from the South African Embassy, an MI5 officer, 
after discussions with his superior (Brigadier Magan), wrote that if the adverse MI5 
record on Adler were forwarded, ‘Ihave no doubt’ Adler would be refused an entry 
visa. However, he continued, 


in view of the doubts that have been expressed as to the accuracy of the 
information received from American sources concerning his membership 
of the Communist Party and of at least fifteen different front organisation, 
I said that I did not think we should pass on this information concerning 
ADLER to the South African Police ... [W]e should in this case inform 
South Africa House that ADLER has never come to security notice in the 
United Kingdom and leave the matter at that. 


Notwithstanding its implicit repudiation of the American judgement of Adler, MI5 
decided to inform the American Embassy of the South African request. Marjorie 
Bagot noted that Adler had not come to adverse notice in the United Kingdom and 
his case ‘is therefore analogous to that of Charles Spencer CHAPLIN.’ She requested 
Cimperman to refer to his 1951 letter (cited above) and to provide another assessment 
of Adler.” It had not changed: ‘ADLER has confidentially been identified as a 
Communist entertainer by reputation, as well as a member of the Communist Party’. 
Indicative of the fact that, in security matters, the door rarely closes, Cimperman 
added, ‘I am still interested in his movements and activities’ and asked to be kept 
informed. * The request was repeated three months later.” The Director-General of 
MI5, Sir Percy Sillitoe, then became involved. He recommended to the Commissioner 
of the South African Police, Major General C.I. Rademeyer, that Adler be placed 
under surveillance during his South African tour. On 15 August, one week after 
Adler returned to London, the commissioner noted Adler’s movements and reported 
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that ‘he did not contact any Communists during his stay in this country’.® There is 
no record that the American Embassy was informed of this; if it were, one suspects 
the reaction would have been one of disappointment. 

Adler, meanwhile, was resurrecting his career. Not only did he play for British 
troops in Korea and Tokyo but, under British command, also for a largely American 
audience in Okinawa.” Underlining his acceptability if not respectability in Great 
Britain — where there was ‘virtually no hostility or prejudice against [him]’®—in 1952 
he played in the first performance of Vaughn Williams’ ‘Romance for Harmonica 
and Orchestra’ with the London Symphony Orchestra at the Royal Albert Hall; 
it was conducted by the world-famous Sir Malcolm Sargent.® That night, Adler 
received eight curtain calls. In contrast, he soon after returned briefly to the US 
and performed at a Pittsburgh nightclub, where three men ‘made audible remarks 
about the Red, the commie.’® In 1953 Adler wrote the musical score for the highly 
acclaimed British comedy film, Genevieve, which won a Best British film award. 
When the film opened in New York in early 1954, Adler’s name was removed from 
the credits at the insistence of the distributors, United Artists. And when the film was 
nominated for an Academy Award for the Best Musical Score, Rank Organisation 
replaced Adler’s name with that of a Scottish conductor, Muir Mathieson. 

In 1956, Adler applied for a renewal of his American passport.” He was instructed 
to report to the American Embassy in Grosvenor Square and asked to surrender his 
passport, which he refused to do. According to Adler’s account, after he threatened 
to sue the State Department, an official told him: ‘We have information that you 
were a CP member. Our informant tells us he was with you in a Communist group, 
a cell of three members, for about twelve years’. He was given only a temporary 
passport with restricted travel conditions.® It transpired that Adler was being 
confused with another Larry Adler, a reporter for The Brooklyn Eagle, who was 
named as a communist during testimony before the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee on 29 June 1955. No apology was issued. At this point in his memoirs, 
Adler addresses the reader directly: ‘if you want to know why I continue to live 
in England, that whole passport business says it all’.”” That he could call London 
and not Beverley Hills ‘home’ was due to his successful application for permanent 
residency. After informing the Aliens Department of the British Home Office that it 
had no objection since Adler had ‘not come to adverse notice’, MI5 informed the FBI 
at the US Embassy: ‘You may care to know that ADLER has been granted permission 
for indefinite stay in this country’.” The final folio, 78a, of Adler’s MI5 file, is dated 
25 November 1958, exactly a decade after he was invited to play the mouth organ 
by the Greenwich Community Concert Association. For the British internal security 
service the Adler case was closed. But not so for its American counterpart. The MI5 
note read: ‘ADLER’s name appeared on Mr Charles Bates’ (F.B.I.) end of November 
list of pending cases. I told him I had nothing to add’. When Adler’s FBI file is 
finally released, we will know how long Adler remained a ‘security interest’ to the 
Americans. 

This snapshot of ten years of Larry Adler’s life provides a glimpse of several 
features of the domestic Cold War in its early phase: the profound consequences 
for individuals when accused of being communist sympathisers; the persistence 
of American authorities in hounding such individuals even in the face of flimsy 
evidence; the connection between blacklisting and geographical relocation; and how 
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events in Connecticut could influence MI5 actions in London. Significantly, it also 
points to the contrast between the American and the British intelligence services. 
The latter, we have seen, was far more calm and measured in its judgments than 
the former. Adler managed to regain his fame, but not his musical partner, Paul 
Draper, from whom he split in 1950. When Adler died in 2001 at the age of 87, he 
was described as ‘legendary’; when Draper died, the obituary simply noted that, 
eventually, he resumed his career but ‘never recaptured his original popularity’ .” 
Such are the casualties and consequences of the American blacklist. 
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1950, p. 2. 

24. Washington Post, 26 April 1950, p. 2; New York Times, 26 April 1950, p. 4. 

25. Adler described the conviction of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee (JAFRC) Board for 
refusing to surrender its records to HUAC as ‘unfair’. He supported the Committee to Save the 
JAFRC, which was included on the Attorney General’s List of Subversive Organizations. The 
benefit concert, organised by the JAFRC, at which he performed, in August 1947, was to raise 
funds for hospitals in France and Mexico; Washington Post, 27 April 1950, p. 2. 

26. |New York Times, 27 April 1950, p. 26. 

27. New York Times, 28 April 1950, p. 16. 
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29. Chicago Daily Tribune, 2 May 1950, p. 9. 

30. Christian Science Monitor, 6 May 1950, p. 6. 

31. Adler asked him not to testify since his customers were mostly right-wing Republicans. Kreindler 
allegedly replied, ‘Stuff them and stuff their business. You’re my friend’. Adler, It Ain’t Necessarily 
So, p. 171. 

32. | New York Times, 16 May 1950, p. 13. Budenz was an ex-editor of the Daily Worker; see Louis 
Francis Budenz, Men Without Faces: The Communist Conspiracy in the USA, New York, Harper & 
Bros, 1948. 

33. Chicago Daily Tribune, 12 May 1950, p. 19; Washington Post, 12 May 1950, p. 8. Similarly, Col. 
James Green, chairman of the American Legion’s Americanism Commission, knew neither nor had 
any personal knowledge of their activities on behalf of any organisation, but told the court they 
had a ‘reputation’ for disloyalty. Christian Science Monitor, 18 May 1950, p. 9. Equally dubious 
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and heard Adler and Draper making pro-communist statements. Chicago Daily Tribune, 19 May 
1950, p. 15. An under-cover informant for the FBI, John J. Huber, also testified. New York Times, 24 
May 1950, p. 21. 

34. New York Times, 12 May 1950, p. 12. 

35. | On Cvetic, see Daniel J. Leab, I Was a Communist for the FBI: The Unhappy Life and Times of Matt 
Cvetic, University Park, Penn State University Press, 2000. 

36. — Chicago Daily Tribune, 18 May 1950, p. 13. 

37. | New York Times, 12 May 1950, p. 12. 

38. David Caute, Fellow-Travellers: Intellectual Friends of Communism, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1988, pp. 141, 319. 

39.  Caute, Fellow-Travellers, p. 325; Robert M. Lichtman, ‘J.B. Matthews and the ‘Counter- 
subversives’: Names as a Political and Financial Resource in the McCarthy Era’, American 
Communist History, vol. 5, no.1, June 2006, pp. 1-36. 

40. Ellen Schrecker, No Ivory Tower: McCarthyism and the Universities, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1986, pp. 72, 151. 

41. J.B. Matthews Papers, 1862-1986, Special Collections Library, Duke University. 

42. Chicago Daily Tribune, 19 May 1950, p. 15; Los Angeles Times, 19 May 1950, p. 9; New York Times, 
19 May 1950, p. 8; Washington Post, 19 May 1950, p. 3. 
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22 May 1950, p. 2. 
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wishers’ for a defence fund during the trial. Chicago Daily Tribune, 2 October 1951, p. 2. 

50. Christian Science Monitor, 2 October 1951, p. 11. For her subsequent ambivalent involvement in the 
obscure Joint Committee Against Communism whose protests against the television appearance 
of actress Jean Muir in ‘The Aldrich Family’ led directly to her blacklisting, see New York Times, 3 
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Adler, his wife (Eileen) and three young children left their Beverly Hills home in California and 
moved to London via France in November 1950. As he commented, ‘If [had stayed in America I 
literally would not have been able to work ... The fees are only about a quarter of what I used to 
get at home, but at least I can keep my head above water.’ New York Times, 23 April 1951, p. 27. 
Note of telephone conversation, B. 1.e, 21 November 1951, MI5 Personal File. 

J.A. Cimperman, Legal Attaché, American Embassy, to Brig. W.M.T. Magan, MI5, 27 November 
1951, MI5 Personal File. This was repeated in a memorandum two years later (22 July 1953). 

Col. C.W. Cain to Home Office, Aliens Branch, 7 February 1952, MI5 Personal File. 

B.I.B. ‘Note for File’, 10 July 1953, MI5 Personal File. 

Like Adler, Chaplin relinquished his US residence permanently, although in Chaplin’s case it was 
prompted by the FBI advising the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) to revoke his re-entry 
permit in 1952. And like Adler, he was never a ‘security’ problem in the United Kingdom. 

Bagot to Cimperman, 16 July 1953, MI5 Personal File. 

Letter and attached Memorandum, Cimperman to Bagot, 22 July 1953, MI5 Personal File. 

J. Philip O’Brien (assistant legal attaché) to M.J.E. Bagot, 28 October 1953, MI5 Personal File. 
Cablegram, Rademeyer to Sillitoe, 15 August 1953, MI5 Personal File. 

New York Times, 27 November 1951, p. 48. He was flown to Japan under the auspices of the British 
Major General Jim Cassels, who arranged the tour. As a result of being in South Korea, Adler’s 
subsequent concert tour of Israel was boycotted by the Israeli Communist Party. 

Ibid., 23 April 1951, p. 27. 

Ibid., 20 June 1952, p. 18. 

Adler, Ain’t Necessarily So, p. 208. 

Ibid., p. 182. 

Ibid., pp. 219-20. 

J.A. Cimperman, to Evelyn McBarnet (MI5), 14 June 1956, MI5 Personal File. 

Ibid., 16 July 1956, MI5 Personal File. 

New York Times, 29 July 1955, p. 36. 

Adler, Ain’t Necessarily So, p. 185. 

MLH. Phillmore (MI5) to M.K. Brenchley (HO), 22 July 1957, MI5 Personal File. 

P. R. Clapham to J.A. Cimperman, 26 September 1957, MI5 Personal File. 

‘Note’, J. Chenhalls, 25 November 1958, MI5 Personal File. Adler had also appeared on 
Cimperman’s end of April list of pending cases. MI5’s Phillmore told Cimperman that Adler 
would be visiting Australia and India; Cimperman replied that ‘he was not interested in his 
travels but only in whether he had come to notice’. ‘Note’, M.H. Phillmore, 2 May 1958. For a 
broader-ranging analaysis of British scepticism — and sometimes hostility - towards American 
McCarthyism, see Giora Goodman, ‘The British Government and the Challenge of McCarthyism in 
the Early Cold War’, Journal of Cold War Studies, vol. 12, no. 1, Winter 2010, pp. 62-97. 

Variety, 9 August 2001; Los Angeles Times, 24 September 1996. 
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